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The Debt Fund 


In launching a movement so extensive as the Religious Edu- 
cation Association and one engaged so largely in promoting 
ideals, it was impossible to avoid incurring indebtedness. The 
first years were years of investment when far-sighted men in- 
vested themselves and their means in properly inaugurating this 
work. At one time the Association was burdened with a debt, 
largely incurred in the first years, of nearly $10,000. During the 
last two years this has been reduced steadily and within the 
past few months a fund has been raised, started by Mr. A. -C. 
Bartlett, of Chicago, which, when it is all paid in, will entirely 
free the Association from all its long-standing obligations. The 
greater amount of this has already been paid and the Association 
is now within sight of entire freedom from debt. 

This does not mean, however, that it is beyond the need of 
assistance. Its work can only go on and expand in the manner 
that it should as it continues to receive the support, the self- 
investment and the sacrifice of those who believe in its purposes. 
Large demands are being made upon the Association and great 
things are expected of it. It is called to a continually expanding 
service. Freedom from debt means only liberty for larger duties. 
The Association can enter its opportunities, can render that serv- 
ice to society for which it was created and which alone can justify 
its existence in the measure and only in the measure that its 
members continue to furnish the means for maintaining its grow- 
ing work. 

It is a matter of first importance that the Religious Educa- 
tion Association shall render such service to every agency of 
religious or moral education that men shall know without ques- 
tion its altruistic mission, its missionary character and its spirit- 
ual and educational efficiency. Where so much waits to be done 
we dare not think of ourselves as a little group gathered to enjoy 
superior advantages and co-operating for the production of the 
kind of literature we enjoy, but we must think of ourselves as a 
body of servants inspired by the desire to aid all those persons 
who are meeting the problems of religious education and bringing 
to their aid every resource within our reach. If we rejoice at 
liberation from debt we must recognize this only as an indication 
of larger opportunities. 
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President Roosevelt’s Address 


“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt is a very real pleas- 
ure to me to greet the members of this Association. I doubt if 
there is any lesson more essential to teach in an industrial democ- 
racy like ours than the lesson that any failure to train the average 
citizen to a belief in the things of the spirit no less than the 
things of the body must in the long run entail misfortune, short- 
coming. possible disaster upon the nation itself. 

“Tt is eminently right that we Americans should be proud of 
our material prosperity. It is eminently right that we should 
pride ourselves upon a widely diffused and exceedingly practical 
system of education. I believe in both, but neither will avail 
if something else is not added to the nation. 

“The material prosperity is essential as a foundation, but upon 
it must be built the superstructure of the higher moral and spirit- 
ual life; for otherwise in itself the material prosperity will 
amount to but little. So with our education it is necessary that 
we should see that the children should be trained not merely in 
reading and writing, not merely in the elementary branches of 
learning, strictly so defined, but trained industrially, trained ade- 
quately to meet the ever increasing demands of the complex 
growth of our industrialism, trained agriculturally, trained in 
handicrafts, trained to be more efficient workers in every field 
of human activity. 

“But they must be trained in more than that or the nation 
will ultimately go down. They must be trained in the elementary 
branches of righteousness; they must be trained so that it shall 
come naturally to them to abhor that which is evil, or we never 
can see our democracy take the place which it must and shall 
take among the nations of the earth. 

“In making an address in greeting any body like this, I always 
want my words taken at their exact face value. I do not believe 
ever in teaching what cannot be practiced. I do not want ever 
to hear a man say he pays no regard to the things of the body 
in life as it is today. On the contrary, I would tell every young 
man that it is his first duty to pull his own weight, to take care 
of himself, and take care of those dependent upon him, 

“He cannot do anything for others until he has first made 
it certain that he will not be a burden upon others. I want to 
see a man able to earn his own livelihood. I want to see the 
woman abie to do her part as housewife and mother. But all 
my plea is that the man shall not be content with merely that; 
that the man shall realize that after a certain point has been 
reached, the increment of his fortune, the increment of his mate- 
rial well-being amounts to but very little compared to the result 
of effort spent in other directions.” 





At the Washington Convention of the Religious Education Association 
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The Co-Ordination of the Forces of 
Religious Education 


WM. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D. D., LL. D. 


President Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


In using this opportunity to place before a portion of the 
members of the National Education Association the aims and 
work of the Religious Education Association, I find it neces- 
sary to discuss the general situation which gave rise to the latter 
organization. 


E 


The first matter which must engage our thought is the growth 
of the educational element in the religious life of the modern 
church. 

1. All the higher religions have recognized that religious 
experience is not a matter merely of emotion nor of blind super- 
stition. They have sought to call the human will into righteous 
exercise by the presentation of great and inspiring truths. Most 
of all, of course, is this appeal to the intelligence prominent in 
Christianity. Our Lord Jesus Christ appeared first of all as 
“a teacher sent from God;” and one of His mightiest influences 
has been the setting of great ideas at work in the human con- 
science and in human history. He himself as the object of faith 
has called forth the intensest activities of the human mind. No 
one believes that Christianity could live without some knowledge 
of the history of Jesus Christ and some appreciation of the posi- 
tion which he occupies in the life of the race. Hence it is that 
from the first the work of teaching has had a prominent place in 
the life of the Church of Christ. His apostles went forth as 
teachers to the earliest Christians, who found it necessary to 
become their constant pupils in order to be their consistent fol- 
lowers. Even in the darkest periods of European history the 
Church still exercised its function as a teacher. In fact, some 
of the darkness arose from a misunderstanding which grew up 
regarding its true function in this respect, and it required the 
convulsions of the Reformation period as well as the liberating 
spirit of the Renaissance to recall Christendom to the true ideals 
both of religious faith and of religious education. 

From that period there has arisen in our modern world an 
active and irrepressible spirit of universal investigation. The 





A paper presented at the conference of the Religious Education Association held in 
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those for whose good it exists. And not one of them, therefore, 
lacks in educational significance. 


2. In the next place, we must name, of course, the insti- 
tutions which exist supremely and avowedly for educational 
ends—the universities and colleges, the public schools, the acad- 
emies, and all other permanent organizations as well as the more 
or less evanescent forms which educational impulse has created 
and which, in scattered host, are doing their own part over the 
whole country. 


3. Further, we have the constant multiplication of institu- 
tions which exist for benevolent and redemptive purposes. Our 
very prisons are being transformed into moral institutes and 
educational instruments. There is not a charity organization 
which does not feel that instruction occupies some place in its 
function. To relieve the poor adequately we must teach them 
something. To prevent disease in congested districts the inhabi- 
tants must learn the principles of sanitation and healthful living. 
To help the little children of our great cities in the hot summer 
months we must give them a fortnight in the country; and 
immediately we seek to make the fortnight doubly valuable by 
teaching them how to wander in the fields and how the love 
of nature may be won. 


4. Out on the broad fields of larger life there are many 
institutions and forms of activity which we all now recognize 
as of supreme educational value. Among these we must name, 
of course, the press, with its well-nigh incalculable responsibili- 
ties. Even the most yellow of journals seeks to assuage the 
pangs of conscience by printing on one page moral and some- 
times even pious exhortations as a kind of antidote to the cor- 
ruption of its news columns. Where the responsibility for edu- 
cational influence is thus frankly confessed, we may hope that 
educational ideals of a higher order may gradually be discovered 
and adopted. In the wide fields of literature and the arts we 
have again not only institutions definitely organized to promote 
these noble human interests, but the work of countless lonely 
individuals, all of whom have both the burden of an individual 
career and the responsibility of a public educational influence. 

Let me repeat that when one comes to consider at all closely 
the confessed ideals of those who are at work in these various 
departments of social activity, one must be deeply impressed by 
the frankness and sincerity with which the great majority of 
those who are engaged in them confess that not the things 
which are seen and temporal but the things that are not seen, 
the things which are eternal, are alone worthy of the supreme 
devotions of the human spirit. 
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Ill. 


I come now to consider, in the third place, this question: 
Why should any attempt be made to co-ordinate all the forces 
which have been described? Why not leave them to work out 
their salvation separately, each form of educational influence 
discovering its own meaning and using its own opportunity? 
Is co-ordination such as this Religious Education Association 
aims at really necessary? In answering this question one must 
first of all emphasize the fact that at present they are largely 
separated from one another. That great unconscious something 
which we call the national life does not bring them into con- 
scious co-operation. In this country and in this generation no 
church can dream of taking them all under its control and of 
compelling them from some one fountainhead of imperial author- 
ity, to work out their destiny as it defines that destiny and as 
it guides their pursuit of it. That dream once occupied great 
minds and for a time set great souls aflame with its dazzling 
glow. Today it is as a dream that has passed, its very forms 
recoverable only in a kind of confusion which fills us with won- 
der. The various educational institutions are separated from 
one another, partly by sectionalism in the church, partly by an 
equally natural sectionalism in the social life of the people. I 
think various ways can be suggested in which co-ordination can 
be made to serve most valuable ends in relation both to the 
institutions themselves and to the life of the whole people. Such 
an attempt, of course, would not include the notion of actually 
organizing them as if it were possible to control them under 
a compulsory authority. There are three ways in which the 
educational work of all these institutions and movements can, I 
believe, be aided by a wise and wisely guided method of organi- 
zation. 

1. In the first place, provision can be made, and, as we 
believe, ought to be made for an earnest and scientific study of 
the whole field. No institution in the country ought to be left out 
of consideration, but every one scrutinized for the purpose of 
discovering whether it has an educational function and whether 
that function is being consciously and wisely exercised. Such 
a study will itself break up into many branches. It will include 
a description of the various institutions, their mutual relations 
to one another, and the definite form of influence which they 
severally exercise. It will also seek to make known the literary 
sources of information over the whole field, presenting a bibli- 
ography of the educational forces which are at work through- 
out the country. It will seek to do this without any attempt 
to dictate or to create fresh institutions, recognizing that the 
one work which it undertakes of surveying the whole field and 
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making the knowledge of it common property is of itself a mat- 
ter of incalculable value. 

2. Inthe second place, co-ordination of the educational forces 
will result in the encouragement of conferences on the part of 
those who are working in similar fields, that together they may 
study their methods and their aims. In this way representatives 
of the various sections of the Church, various elements of society 
and the various parts of the country, can be brought together in 
order that they may both guide and inspire one another. 

3. But in addition to information concerning the whole field 
and practical guidance in special fields, there is great need for 
the work of inspiration. The energy of all the institutions that 
are concerned may be re-inforced by the contact of leaders 
with leaders. In such gatherings the spirit and purpose of all 
these institutions can be illuminated as they are considered in 
their relations to the life of the Church and of the nation as 
a whole. 


IV. 


If then it be admitted that co-ordination of these forces might 
be made to produce great good, I have finally to say that we 
of the Religious Education Association believe that the method 
of this co-ordination has already, at least in part, been found. 
This Association arose from the fertile brain of the late Presi- 
dent William Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago. Ever 
enthusiastic for religious education along those lines in which 
his earlier life had travelled, his position at the head of that 
University and his contact with various sections of the country 
brought gradually to his mind a vision which has become con- 
cretely realized in the Religious Education Association. In part 
he received guidance from the National Education Association, 
but he was also stimulated and inspired by a vision of the place 
which religion occupies in all the various organs of national life. 
It was he who called the first convention together, he who pre- 
sided over and directed the earliest discussions of the ¢»mmittees 
appointed to bring the Association into existence. It was he 
who held those committees to the broadest and the loftiest ideal, 
who refused to begin on a small scale, and determined to launch 
the Association, full grown at its very birth, upon what we trust 
will be its long and splendid history. The four conventions which 
have been assembled under its name and whose reports have 
been published have all tended to confirm the faith of its 
founders. Here is a method of co-ordinating practically and 
powerfully all the forces of religious education in America. 
Already I need hardly say its influence has been great. It has 
drawn many men and women into personal contact and sym- 
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pathy between whom hardly any conscious tie existed before; 
and it has gathered them from forms of action which hitherto 
had been considered remote from one another, and yet which at 
these conventions are seen in their living relations. The power 
of an undercurrent of co-operation among forces that, on the 
surface, seem diverse from one another is a constant surprise 
when we come upon it. This surprise the Religious Education 
Association has given every year to those who have had the 
privilege of attending or taking part in its conventions. I think 
I am not exaggerating when I say that there is no platform 
afforded in this or any other country from which so broad a 
view can be gained of the scope and influence of religion on 
the vast life of a vast people. 

By sedulous and prolonged study a few men have gained 
such a view and have in their imagination brought into rela- 
tions with one another institutions which to the superficial eye 
seem to have little mutual connection. But here in this Associa- 
tion the hidden connections start into daylight, and one feels 
as nowhere else that one Spirit pervades them all. The great 
conventions which have been held are witnesses to this. Those 
who have attended these have with practical unanimity expressed 
their surprise as well as their joy over the new hopes which were 
there awakened in them. The Association has not attempted to 
define religion, nor to define morality. Still less has it attempted 
a theory of their relations to one another. It has nothing of the 
scholastic spirit about it. It accepts a situation and seeks to deal 
with a practical problem. Better far to have some questions of 
that kind unsettled than to estrange the sympathy of any who 
perceive that morality cannot live without religion, and that 
religion, to be effective for moral ends, must itself be effectively 
taught throughout the land. It is our hope that in the years to 
come the same practical spirit will prevail in the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, and that the spirit of God Himself will use 
this as one of the greatest forces for co-ordinating and making 
more powerful all the work which is being done to fill the life 
of this nation with the force and the meaning of the life divine. 











Habit in the Religious Life* 
In the Development of the Individual 
FREDERICK TRACY, Ph. D. 


Professor The University of Canada, Toronto, Canada 


It is well that the first emphasis is laid upon the individual. 
For in the individual we must find the basis of all else. The mass 
consciousness is determined by the individual consciousness, the 
mass character by the individual character, the mass conduct by 
the conduct of the individual. The progress of our civilization 
is just as fast or as slow as the progress of the average individual 
towards that which is highest and best, in culture, in knowledge, 
and in character. We do well, therefore, to direct our attention 
at the outset to the individual. 

What we wish to see accomplished, in the life of the individ- 
ual in regard to habits, sentiments, and ideas, is of course, first 
of all, and in a general way, such a development of the individual 
will, intellect, and feeling, that at every stage of his life-progress, 
he shall, up to the measure of his capacity at that stage, make 
that spiritual interpretation of his experience, and exercise that 
control over his conduct, in which religion and morality consist. 
Precocity in religion and morals is no more to be desired than its 
opposite extreme. “First the blade, then the ear,” and in due 
time “the full corn in the ear.” Nothing is more desirable than 
that the child shall speak as a child, understand as a child, and 
think as a child. When he becomes a man, he may put away 
childish things. 

It seems to me that in the matter of habit in the religious and 
moral life, there is especial need that we observe an old and 
familiar maxim of Aristotle’s, the wisdom of which impresses 
me more and more, viz., to avoid extremes, and steer carefully 
along the golden mean between excess and defect. As applied 
to the subject of habit, we may easily see how the principle 
works out. On the one hand, it is beyond all question desirable 
that the individual should acquire a large number of good habits, 
and that these habits should become so thoroughly a part of him- 
self, that the actions which have thus become habitual, may be 
regularly performed by the individual with a minimum of atten- 
tion to their details. The value of this, of course, lies in the fact 





*A paper presented at the meeting of the Council of Religious Education, at Niagara 
Falls, July 2, 3, 1907, as a part of a discussion of the question, “Tue aim of this Association 
being to promote Religious and Moral Education, specifically what do we wish to see ac- 
complished in the development of the individual.” 
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that in this way the voluntary attention is left free for larger and 
more vital matters; and so progress is made possible, which 
would be quite impossible if the mind were compelled continually 
to occupy itself with every petty detail of the hourly conduct. 
Many of our daily movements are performed more promptly and 
accurately without direct attention than they would be with it. 
You can run down a familiar stairway in the dark much better 
if you do not pay attention to the details of your movements. 

On the other hand it is equally certain that man should be 
something more than a mere bundle of habits. Any organism 
that becomes so fixed and settled in a certain system of reactions 
to its environment that it is unable to react in new ways in 
response to new conditions, will be likely to fare badly when 
those new conditions present themselves. Any species that lacks 
the capacity of adjustment to unforeseen conditions will inevitably 
be worsted in the struggle for existence. As a matter of fact, 
that which we call progress depends on the power of adjustment 
to unforeseen conditions, together with the power to conceive 
ideal conditions, and to be moved to the effort to make those 
ideal conditions real. I suppose one may safely say, that in the 
strict sense it is only in the human race that any such thing as 
progress has ever taken place, as a process initiated from within; 
and the reason is that to man alone belongs the power of con- 
ceiving ideal conditions, contrasting them with actual conditions, 
and endeavoring to get the ideal conditions actualized. So that 
human progress and well-being consist as much in the conquest 
over environment as in adjustment to environment. 

The two extremes, then, are these,—on the one hand, that 
excessive habituation which would make progress impossible, and 
turn the individual into a mere religious and moral machine; and 
on the other, that failure to implant habits in childhood, which 
makes it necessary throughout life for the individual to be con- 
stantly on the watch regarding every step he shall take, every 
word he shall speak, and every paltry action he shall perform. 

I can easily conceive of an objection that may be raised 
against the doctrine that the moral and religious life should to 
any extent be handed over to habit, or become habitual. “Does 
not this destroy the very morality and the very religiousness of 
the it?” the objector will say. For does not the morality of an 
act consist essentially in the inner motive, the idea, the con- 
scious purpose with which it is performed? Is it not this definite, 
conscious purpose of which the outer act is but the expression and 
result that makes the act a moral or a religious one; and could 
there be a moral or a religious act, where that conscious purpose 
was lacking? How then can an habitual act be a moral or relig- 
ious act at all? Is not the morality of an act really in inverse 
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relation to the habituation that is to be found in it, so that if 
an act were completely habitual, it would be entirely non-moral, 
or non-religious? 

This objection may be disposed of, I believe, by two con- 
siderations :— 

(1) Definite, conscious purpose may be conceived either 
as exercising immediate and continuous control over every spe- 
cific act of the daily life, or as exercising an indirect and gen- 
eral control over these, through, and by means of, the larger 
and more far-reaching life-purposes and ideals, in whose realiza- 
tion every one of these special actions plays its own part. Be- 
yond a doubt the highest type of character is not the man who 
is obliged to keep a watch continually over the details of his 
conduct, so as to make sure that every little act is done with a 
right motive; but rather the man whose conscious attention and 
reflection are occupied with the larger ideals and moral purposes 
of human life, and who has so trained himself to act in accord 
with these great purposes and ideals, that the concrete details 
of his conduct shall easily and naturally conform themselves to 
these standards without the necessity of any special attention 
and self-scrutiny at the moment. As the late Dr. Geo. Matheson 
says, one of the greatest charms of the Christ character con- 
sisted in its spontaneity and naturalness. It was unstudied. 
When Jesus met the leper in the way, and heard his pitiful cry: 
“Tf thou wilt, thou canst, make me clean,” there was no hesita- 
tion, no deliberation, no exact weighing of motives. He did not 
stop to ask himself how the Messiah ought to act under such 
circumstances. All that sort of thing was unnecessary, because 
he had once for all committed himself to a great life-purpose, 
and in relation to that life-purpose every specific act fell easily 
and naturally and promptly into its place. “And Jesus, moved 
with compassion, put forth his hand and touched him and said 
unto him, I will; be thou clean.” Spontaneous? shall I say 
habitual? Yes, but in the high and exalted sense that a trans- 
cendent and life-controlling ideal had fixed the habit. 

(2) In the second place it must be observed that in the 
development of the child, the natural order is external con- 
formity first, and inner comprehension afterwards. And here 
again I learn much from Aristotle. “Moral virtue,” he says, “is 
developed in the individual by training.” The child is first 
trained to do virtuous acts, and by and by he finds himself acting 
virtuously. That is to say, his will is trained to conform to cer- 
tain rules of action, and through repeated acts, in which he 
conforms to this external standard, he comes by degrees to an 
understanding of the inner meaning of the act, on the side of 
motive and purpose. Just as we must become musicians by play- 
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ing, so we become virtuous by behaving virtuously. This is the 
paradox of morals, and, like some other paradoxes, it is a pro- 
found truth. Sir Leslie Stephen has expressed it in his own way 
by saying that the moral law, both in the race and in the indi- 
vidual, has first to be couched in the form “Do this,” in order 
that by degrees it may take on the form “Be this.” And the 
highest type of character, as regards truthfulness, for example, 
is not the man who, with punctilious care, tells the exact and 
literal truth in every specific instance, but the man who can at 
all times, and under all circumstances, be relied upon to be true. 
“Be true” is a higher law than “tell the truth.” 

What I have said of morality is true also of religion. The 
child’s religion is necessarily made up to a large extent of 
sensuous images and ideas, and their appropriate reactions; just 
as the religion of a childish race is anthropomorphic, idolatrous 
and ceremonious. Progress, in the race, takes place by the grad- 
ual transfiguraton of the ritual with its vital and inner signifi- 
cance, and at the same time by the gradual purification and sim- 
plification of that ritual in accordance with the deepening spiritual 
insight. 

In the case of a child born in a comparatively pure spiritual 
atmosphere, I should think the question: “How much conformity 
to religious custom should we require?” might be answered in 
some such way as this :—First of all see to it that no superfluous, 
meaningless, or valueless, religious custom is permitted to remain. 
Simplify, where necessary, our religious practice, by the elimina- 
tion of everything not really significant or fruitful in religious 
life. If any of the wine-skins have really become old and worth- 
less, let them be discarded. 

Then secondly, train the child from infancy to the observance 
of such religious customs as are really appropriate to his age 
and circumstances, being careful always to lead him by example 
rather than by command. 

And thirdly, instruct the child, as rapidly as the normal 
growth of his intelligence permits, in the principles and ideas 
underlying these observances, so that he may, at every stage of 
his growth, act not only habitually, but also intelligently; his 
action, so far as the special concrete case is concerned, being 
habitual, yet controlled by the largest spiritual idea of which he 
is capable at that age. 











A Guide to Reading on the Home in 
Religious Education 


FRANK NEWTON MINER, S. T. B. 


Student at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


The purpose here is to suggest some books which will assist 
the parents to realize something of their great opportunity as 
parents, open up some of the ways in which home education 
may become more effective, and give them a larger sympathy 
with the child life committed to their care. 

As outlining, and quite fundamental to, the problem of the 
home, I will call attention to a series of articles by Professor 
E. D. Starbuck, Ph. D., on the Child-Mind and Child-Religion, 
in the Biblical World for July, August, September, and Novem- 
ber, 1907, U. of C. Press, Chicago. 

In discussing child-consciousness and human progress the 
author says, “The simpler the type of life and the ‘lower’—that 
is, the more distinctly physiological—the function in question, 
the more safely can the infant be guided by the direction nature 
has provided for it through instinct. The successes of its fore- 
bears in meeting the struggle of life are recorded in it at birth. 
It is traveling over well-trodden paths that are not easily mis- 
taken. In the face of higher reactions the case is otherwise. Re- 
ligion and morality are among the later acquisitions of the spe- 
cies.” “It is for the teacher and parents in these spheres to 
lead the children, with what tact and wisdom they may possess, 
over doubtful ways and into the straight and narrow paths along 
which righteousness is to be attained.” “It must ultimately 
be true that no person will undertake to educate children in 
religion, who has not mastered as well as he may the laws of 
mental growth, the nature of the religious impulse, and its rela- 
tion to the other facts of consciousness.” 

The nature of the child consciousness, while in many respects 
it is like the adult consciousness, yet in many other respects it 
is peculiar to the child, as is also true with the child’s physical 
being. The “mental life in its development from childhood on is 
a continuum, There are no gaps and breaks.” 

Concerning the method of the evolution of consciousness and 
of religion he says, “The point of value is to appreciate that 
religion is not a simple fact that is to be administered in set 
doses to children, but that both religion and the child are com- 
plex facts that have definite laws of development. The task of 
those who would direct the spiritual culture of children is to be 
workers together with nature, through trying to understand what 
the processes are that are taking place in the growth of children 
and also in the development of religion.” 

Religious and moral education “involves the normal develop- 
ment of each of the various endowments of the child. Each of 
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these must be refined by being carried up onto a higher ‘level’ 
of consciousness. The external order with which the child is 
to become adjusted, usually with friction and difficulty, presents 
itself in two aspects: that of persons, which gives rise to mor- 
ality, and that of an ideal world of possible personal fulfilment, 
which gives rise to religion.” “The spiritual culture of religion 
involves the refining and proper blending of the instincts,” or 
native endowments. “These finer intimations of the collective 
mind, that this impulse needs refining, and that one needs 
strengthening and still another needs repressing, constitute the 
life and message of religion. The guardian of the spiritual 
life of the child is to be a helper, more or less consciously, in 
this process.” 


2. Kirkpatrick, Edwin A., B.S.,M. Ph. The Fundamentals 
of Child Study. A discussion of instincts and other factors in 
human development with practical applications. New York, 1903, 
The Macmillan Co., 384 pp., price $1.25. 

“This book is an attempt to present, in an original form. 
an outline of the new science of child study for investigators, 
students, teachers, and parents. Only a few specific facts and fig- 
ures are quoted, while prominence is given to the foundations of 
child study in the other sciences, and to the more general, per- 
manent, and practical truths thus far revealed by the students 
of children.” A large and excellent bibliography is given in the 
book and many suggestions also by which the parent may be 
enabled to make a specific study of the individual child. 


3. Tanner, Amy E., The Child, his thinking, feeling, and 
doing. Chicago, 1903, Rand, McNally Press, 450 pp., price $1.25. 

This book is more simple and less technical than the one just 
mentioned. It aims to bring together under one cover a sum- 
mary of the important work done thus far in child study, so that 
the teacher and mother who have little access to libraries may 
understand something of what the condition of the subject is, 
and may, if so disposed, contribute toward filling up its gaps. 
Quite specific, but simple, directions are given for the study 
and observation of the growth and development of the child 
from infancy, through childhood and adolescence. A very full 
and complete bibliography is given. 


4. Rowe, Stuart H., Ph. D., The Physical Nature of the 
Child and How to Study it. New York, 1903, The Macmillan 
Co., 207 pp., price $1.00. 

Two fundamental principles have called forth this book, ac- 
cording to the author. One of these is that action is the first 
law of growth; the other, that individuals vary enormously in 
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their capacity for different kinds of mental and physical action. 
The various chapters treat of the senses, motor ability, enuncia- 
tion, nervousness, fatigue, disease, habits of posture and move- 
ment, growth and adolescence, school and home conditions affect- 
ing the child’s physical nature. This book contains simple but 
comprehensive directions for making a study of the physical 
nature of a child or of children, and also an excellent bibliography 
under each of the subjects treated. 


5. As somewhat supplementary to the above work and 
touching upon what is considered by the Ilome Department as 
a very important period of child life as related to his moral 
and religious education, allow me to call attention here to the 
following two books :— 

Holt, L. Emmett, M. D., The Care and Feeding of Children. 
A catechism for the use of mothers and children’s nurses. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. New York, 1901, D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 104 pp., price 75 cents. 

Wise answers to a large number of very practical questions 
that will be sure to come to the mind of the young mother. 

6. Griffith, G. P.C., M. D., The Care of the Baby, contain- 
ing practical directions for the management of infancy and child- 
hood in health and disease. Second edition revised, Philadelphia, 
1899, W. B. Saunders, 404 pp., price $1.50. 

The health and hygiene of the mother during the embryonic 
period of the child; the characteristics of a healthy baby; the 
growth of its mind and body; the methods of bathing, dressing, 
and feeding children of different ages; the hours of sleeping; 
physical and mental exercise and training; proper qualities of 
children’s various nurses and rooms, are some of the subjects 
discussed. A special effort has been made, says the author, to 
emphasize details and make them clear, complete, and thoroughly 
up-to-date. 


7. Hodge, Clifton F., Ph. D., Nature Study and Life, 1902, 
Ginn and Co., 514 pp., price $1.50. 

The parent asks what shall I do with my child on Sunday 
afternoons. This book suggests an answer to this perplexing 
question. “The possibilities and resources of life, dissolving in 
changes forever fresh and new, the infinite variety of mechanism, 
device, and story, the display of beauty on every side that baffles 
expression by pen or brush, have always seemed to me the natural 
matrix for the highest development of the child’s mind and 
soul,” 

“This work is opportune because it stimulates spontaneous 
out-of-door interests.” It is written by a man and appeals to 
boys and girls equally. The author gives this brief statement 
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concerning the purpose of nature study, “Learning those things 
in nature that are best worth knowing, to the end of doing those 
things that make life most worth living.” “The value of nature 
study is shown in the ethical and religious results of character.” 

The book is nicely illustrated, and written in a delightful, 
readable style, and while primarily for teachers, it does not savor 
of the school room, and will present to parents a new, wonder- 
fully rich, and very profitable field of interests and activity for 
their children. 

8. Morley, Margaret Warner. The Renewal of Life, How 
and When to Tell the Story to the Young, Illustrated, Chicago, 
1905, A. C. McClurg and Co., 200 pp. 12mo., price $1.25. 

Here we have a book that puts nature study to a very prac- 
tical use. “Every human being must sooner or later know the 
facts concerning the origin of his life on the earth.” The author 
furnishes for parents a simple manual by which they are enabled 
naturally and with ease to present this important but avoided 
truth to boys and girls. “A child by three or four will be inter- 
ested in watching a seed grow.” Ina short time it will be learn- 
ing the process of reproduction in the bean, for instance. Get- 
ting the story of the ovary, the embryo, and fertilization in plant 
life well in mind, the child will have no difficulty in following 
out the parallelism in the fish, the amphibious life, the bird, and 
the mammal. 

An excellent bibliography is given on the study of plant and 
animal life and phases of the sex question. The language of the 
book is very simple, such as a child even can understand. This 
book stands for a positive and preventive approach to the prob- 
lem of social hygiene as opposed to what might be styled a 
negative approach by most other writers on the subject. 

9g. Hall, G. Stanley. Youth, Its Education Regimen and 
Hygiene. New York, 1906, D. Appleton and Co., 379 pp., price 
$1.50. 

This book is the author’s attempt “to select and epitomize 
the practical and especially the pedagogical conclusions of his 
larger volumes on Adolescence in such form that they may be 
available at a minimum cost to parents, teachers,” and others 
interested. He has followed in the main the original text, with 
only such minor changes and additions as were necessary to 
bring the topics up to date, and he has added a new chapter on 
moral and religious education. Besides this chapter I would 
especially call attention to the chapters on Play, Sports, and 
Games; Faults, Lies, and Crimes; and Biographies of Youth. 

In connection with the chapter on Play one can read with 
profit the author’s chapter on the study of Dolls found in his 
book on The Aspects of Child Life, (price $1.50); and in the 
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Pedagogical Seminary, vol. iv, p. 129. Also Groos, Play of 
Man, translated by Miss Baldwin and published in 1901 by D. 
Appleton and Co., 412 pp., price $1.50. And also, any articles on 
Play by Luther H. Gulick, M. D. are worthy of note. 

The chapter on Faults, etc., gives some interpretations, under- 
lying principles and suggestions to the anxious parent which 
will enable him the better to understand and direct the child 
through a very precarious period of mora! development. 

The chapter on Biographies of Youth is especially valuable 
as it affords one a glimpse into that veiled life of adolescent 
changes which the adult so soon forgets and thus with which he 
so soon grows out of sympathy. 

While this book has many more or less technical terms, yet 
the style and subject matter will be found so interesting by the 
parent as to carry him from page to page with pleasure and 
profit. 


10. Hall, G. Stanley, The Story of the Sand Pile. New York, 
G. E. Stechert and Co., (reprint) 28 cents postpaid. Also found 
in Scribner’s Magazine, vol. iii, p. 690; and in Aspects of Child 
Life, p. 326. 

This is the story of the summer life of two boys who spent 
their summer months in a small country village not far from 
Boston. “Nine summers ago the mother succeeded in having 
a load of fine, clean sand hauled from the distant beach and 
dumped in the yard for the children to play in. And that 
sand pile, in the opinion of the parents, has been of about as 
much yearly educational value to the boys as the eight months 
in school. 

“Very many problems that puzzle older brains have been met 
in simpler terms and solved wisely and well. Industrial proc- 
esses, institutions, and methods of administration and organiza- 
tion have been appropriated and put into practice. The boys 
have learned many lessons of self-control, and developed a spirit 
of self-help.” “A strong, practical and even industrial bent has 
been given to their development, and much social morality has 
been taught in the often complicated manner of living with others 
that has been evolved.” 


11. Field, Walter Taylor. Fingerposts to Children’s Read- 
ing. Chicago, 1907, A. C. McClurg and Co., 276 pp., price $1.00. 

“These essays on various phases of children’s reading are 
addressed to parents and all who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the child and who are interested in the enlargment and 
enrichment of his life. 

“The problem is to introduce the child to the great writers 
through their simpler works—letting him approach them at the 
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level of his own intelligence and grow with them, assimilating 
more and more as his years increase, until he has reached the 
fulness of his appreciation which marks the cultured man or 
woman. To awaken a genuine love for good books is to insure 
the development of both the zsthetic and the moral natures.” 

Three chapters, The Influence of Books, Reading in the 
Home, and A List of Books for Home Reading, are of especial 
interest to the parent. This third chapter furnishes a very sug- 
gestive list of good authors classified according to the age of the 
child up to fifteen or sixteen years old. This list consists of 
about two hundred books, and most of the great names of litera- 
ture are found in it. The list is selected with the underlying 
idea of giving the child “what is most likely to interest him at 
a given age,” 

Other chapters treat of Reading in the School. The School 
Library, The Public Library, and another chapter treats of the 
Illustrating of Childrens’ Books. The Appendix contains a list 
of some 1,500 or 1,600 books suitable for school and Sunday 
school libraries, 


12. Forbush, William B., Ph. D., The Broadening Path, A 
treasure book for boys and girls, together with Firelight and Chil- 
dren’s Faces, a book of help for fathers and mothers. Indianap- 
olis, 1907, B. F. Bowen and Co., 2 vols., 1,558 pp., price 

“This book contains the best stories, some true, some made 
up, of all times and lands, by many of the world’s best story- 
tellers. Every one has been tried on real boys first, to be sure 
that all real boys and girls would like them. 

“There is hardly any subject, hardly a moral difficulty, upon 
which you will not find a terse definition or a crisp maxim, a 
wise or suggestive word for your guidance. And every word is 
a word in boy and girl language by one who has not forgotten 
what boyhood means.” 

There is progress in the arrangement of the material par- 
alleled with the development of the child life. The Broadening 
Path is by way of Broadening the Physical Basis, the Broaden- 
ing of the Self, Broadening the Social Life, and The Largest 
Life. 


13. Brown, Elmer E., Ph. D., United States Commissioner 
of Education. The Relation of the Home to Moral and Religious 
Education. A reprint from Materials of Religious Education, 
Chicago, 1907, The Religious Education Association, 

This pamphlet ought to be in every home where little ones 
are being cared for, and what would be far better, a copy might 
well go with each marriage license issued by our various com- 
monwealths, because of its direct bearing upon the religious and 
moral education in the life of our Nation. 











A Programme for Men’e Clubs on 
Citizenship* 


A. A series of lectures to be given, not necessarily by pro- 
fessional politicians or office holders, but preferably by practical 
men competent to discuss the questions raised. 

1. The lecturers should be approved by the board before 
they are allowed to speak as representing the organization. They 
need not be Baptists. They should not be of the class of office 
holders of doubtful reputation. 

2. The subjects for such lectures. These subjects might be 
divided into several classes. In each class there are groups of 
subjects. 

(a) Subjects relating to local government, as for instance: 

Our Local Institutions, 

Our Local Officers, 

Salaries, Commissions, and Fees as Paid to Local Of- 
ficers and Government Agents, 

Elections and the Election Machinery. 

(b) Subjects relating to the party, particularly the local 

organization. Under this head one would discuss: 
The County Organization. 
The Ward and Precinct Politician and the Methods 
by which he secures and retains control, 
The Politician’s Tools, or the manner in which he 
uses churches, business men, tax. 

(c) Subjects relating to the voters. Purchaseable Voters, 
or an explanation and exposition of the degree to which votes 
are bought, or at least secured for a consideration, with an ex- 
planation of the manner in which various persons are bought 
without realizing it. 

(d) Subjects relating to candidates. Method of judging 
candidates, as for instance, by their standing in the community, 
their property and the way they have obtained it, their reputa- 
tion in private affairs, their actual prior performance in public 
life, their companions, associates, etc. 

(e) Subjects relating to the influence of non-political men 
and institutions on politicians : 

The Saloons og the Liquor Traffic, 

The Reform Associations, 

The Lobbyists, 

The Professional Reformers, who reform as an inci- 
dent and graft as a business, 

The Public Service corporations, 

The Large Taxpayers. 





*An outline prepared for the Chicago Baptist Brotherhood, by the Hon. Francis W. 
Parker, Chairman of the Citizenship Committee of the Brotherhood. 
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B. Literature. 


1. A bibliography might be compiled which would place in 
the hands of everyone the means of becoming informed on all 
of the above and other subjects of a like nature. Short descrip- 
tions of various books would enable anyone, with a little effort, 
to find out what he wants to know and where he can obtain the 
information. 

2. A series of syllabi on the various subjects ought in time 
to be prepared and distributed and possibly used in connection 
with such lectures. 

3. <A political handbook. A political handbook of local gov- 
ernment and institutions, election laws, containing maps of the 
various districts and some statistical information with party or- 
ganizations, etc., would be a useful and valuable thing, and if 
some organization got it up it could be handled with profit, and 
perhaps with the advertising, could be made to pay. Every man 
who is directly or indirectly interested in politics, and all men of 
a public character, professional, newspaper, etc., would need 
such a book, and if it were furnished at a proper price would buy 
it. It would have to come out in frequent editions to bring for- 
ward the changes, but that would not be a very serious expense 
as the plates could be carried and new editions be gotten out 
not oftener than once a year and perhaps not oftener than once 
in two or three years. 

C. Propaganda, Something more than mere instruction or 
study is plainly possible. 

1. Nothing resembling the entrance of the church as such 
or any of its organizations as such in politics is to be recom- 
mended. 

2. The organization should stimulate and encourage its mem- 
bers to be active in local politics, at least to the extent of partici- 
pating in their respective party club and precinct meetings and 
elections. In other words, it ought to be known that the right 
kind of a political movement and the right kind of a candidate 
can get without money or price through the men’s club that 
co-operation and assistance without which it is practically im- 
possible for a campaign to be conducted by a man of moderate 
means. 

3. It would seem to be perfectly proper for the candidates 
and public officers of any and all parties to be invited to appear 
before the club under proper regulations to express their opin- 
ions on public questions, to make their pledges and to offer their 
explanations, and to answer questions to be submitted to them 
by a proper committee at the request of individual members. 
Unfit candidates and bad officers will be slow to come but good 
ones would welcome the opportunity. 
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4. The club might have a non-partisan committee on infor- 
mation to report from time to time on the candidates for office 
and the conduct of public officers. Such reports could set forth 
the easily established facts touching such candidate or officer, 
his age, occupation, family connection, associates, positions on 
great public questions, previous record in public life, previous 
record in business life, the reports made from time to time on 
his career by the various organizations accustomed so to report, 
to the end that the members of the club might be accurately and 
fully informed before voting. 

This programme contemplates rational education and reason- 
able activity on the part of members of men’s clubs in connection 
with public and party affairs, activities and officers. 


A Guild in Your City 


Many educators, pastors, and other workers are seeking 
ways to apply the ideals of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion to their communities, to interest a larger number of per- 
sons in its purposes and to bring them into its fellowship. In 
no way can these things be better or more speedily accom- 
plished than through the organization of a Local Guild. Try 
this plan: Send to headquarters for a package of Guild pam- 
phlets and other literature. In the meantime, talk with the 
group you know best, the faculty group, the class, the club, 
the ministers’ meeting, the teachers and officers of your Sunday- 
school, your Mothers’ Council or Club; get them to see how 
the Religious Education Association would help them personally, 
and how it would further their purposes. Then bring them 
together, distribute the literature, and take the initial steps 
of organization at that time. Perhaps you may find it better 
to do this by an individual and personal canvass of those inter- 
ested, or it may be through a mass-meeting. In any case, en- 
deavor to organize your local forces for religious and moral 
education, and the Association will do all in its power to help 


you. 
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Guilds in State Universities 


An exceedingly important conference is called for March 
31 to April 2 at Ann Arbor, Mich., to consider the moral and 
religious problems peculiar to state university life, especially 
in their relation to guilds and guild-work. The following are 
among the questions which will be discussed: 


1. How shall Guilds be supported; by the local Church; 
by State or National organizations? Is endowment a wise plan? 


2. Is the Guild movement permanent? 
3. How can we save the students to the Church life? 


4. Is it advisable to have some of the students live in the 
Guild Houses? 


. How far should special Guild machinery be developed? 
Should Guild Halls be separate from the Church buildings? 
Should the Guilds be regarded as separate institutions ; co-opera- 
tive with the local Churches; or as branches of the local Church 
work? 


6. Should they be conducted by student pastors, giving part 
or full time, or be directed by the local pastors? 


7. The relation of the Guild to other Christian organizations ; 
to fraternities. 

8. How shall Guilds and local pastors in University centers 
bridge the gap so keenly felt and all too often certainly existing 
between the “home attitude” toward religion and the “University 
attitude” toward religious problems? 


How meet the social need caused by lack of University 
dormitories ? 


10. How shall we get our denominational leaders in touch 
with the students? Is a lecture foundation a wise thing? 


11. How present the claims of the ministry to the students? 
Has the Guild helped so far? 


12. The Church problem of Education: Can the Associated 
College Theological School, or School of the History and Science 
of Religion be wisely conducted in connection with the State 
University ? 


13. What can the Guild do in the way of evangelism? 
14. Methods of locating and enlisting students. 
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Character Making on the Street 
THOMAS CHEW 


Superintendent Fall River Boys’ Club, Fall River, Massachusetts 


The term street is used in a broad sense. I am to show the 
effect which street-life has upon all boys, but more particularly, 
perhaps, the effect which it has upon the boys called the “street 
boys.” Character is not like money in the bank, it does not 
grow while we are asleep. The character of boys is made when 
they are wide awake, on the street, in the home, at work, at 
play, or at school. Of course very young characters are formed 
through imitating older people. Children learn to swear, to talk 
vulgarly and act as their parents and associates set the example. 
The boys who sell papers, black boots, messenger-boys and er- 
rand-boys, are directly influenced by the street and their charac- 
ters are made by choosing from a wider circle of examples. The 
profane vocabulary of an experienced street boy, is much more 
copious than is that of a boy limited to one block or one street. 

I want to present briefly, character-making on the street from 
three points of view. First, the home. I believe that environ- 
ment has more to do with the making of character in boys than 
does heredity. Practice is more effective than preaching, even 
if it is only influencing street boys. Like produces like. Boys 
take on the characteristics of their environment. They take it 
on so fast that whereas they were once like wax, they soon be- 
come as hard as granite. Once they could have been moulded, 
but now, to bring out the angel, it needs not only a hammer and 
chisel, but an artist, inspired and directed from above. 

A bad boy in a good neighborhood is conspicuous and com- 
paratively rare. It is unnatural. Parents warn their boys not 
to play with him. There is no possible chance for that boy to 
be restored to good standing in his neighborhood until he con- 
forms to the standard of conduct demanded by his environment. 
A boy in a good neighborhood does not need to be very bad 
to be ostracised. Now to be good in a bad neighborhood is just 
as uncomfortable as it is to be bad in a good neighborhocd. The 
boy living under bad physical and moral conditions lacks the 
incentive to be a good, manly boy. The examples are wanting. 
What’s the use? Who cares? Why should he make himself 
a target for the ridicule of his companions—become a “sissy” 
or a “mamma’s boy?” If a clean face or a clean collar makes 
him conspicuous, why add a little dirt and all is well. If morally 
clean, swear a little, smoke a little, and the job is done. He 
conforms to his surroundings. It is often done without an 
effort and the new recruit of the street is often worse than one 
born amidst it all. Nearly everybody will say that the influence 
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of the street it bad. We all have a general idea of how it affects 
boy life—by what they see and what they hear. I will admit 
that when it comes to being specific it is difficult to tell how the 
street makes character. How often you hear such a remark as 
this: “I do not wonder these boys are bad, but that they are 
not worse than they are.” It’s a pity, but it’s true. Look at 
the homes they come from, and how they have to spend so much 
of their time upon the streets. The streets are not so much 
to blame as are the people who live on the streets. 

In looking for points for my subject, I asked a policeman 
where the worst districts lay from a policeman’s point of view. 
“Over there.” I asked the clerk of the school board from which 
sections of the city most of the truants came. “Over there.” I 
found the saloons were numerous “over there,” and the pool 
rooms, too. I looked up the character of the public schools, and 
found that they had more than an average proportion of the 
lowest grades “over there.” The police wagon was a very fre- 
quent caller “over there.” Poverty, drunkenness, crime and igno- 
rance are necessary to character-making on the streets over there. 
How are the children who live in blocks of four, six, eight or 
ten tenements, each tenement containing as many children as 
there are tenements in the block, to have a chance to become 
morally, mentally and physically sound? They have churches; 
yes, a few. A mission; oh, yes, a harmless mission. A kinder- 
garten—and that is all for over 3,000 boys. The strong churches 
are over here. The public library, the parks and other welfare 
work is over here. There are just about two ways of making 
the slums of our cities: Put in an unfair proportion of saloons, 
or, take out churches, libraries and schools, will make a slum 
of any community. 

The rooms of these tenements are small, the buildings are 
crowded together and there is no place for children to play but 
the street. The police see that the boys do not play either base- 
ball or football. Such strenuous games as marbles and top- 
spinning are tolerated. If to my imperfect description of the 
district “over there” you add a dismal railroad station, a freight 
yard, and a few docks for coal vessels, you get an idea of char- 
acter-making streets of the wrong kind. It is only necessary for 
a boy to walk up and down these streets to have his character 
made. 

When you inquire particularly into conditions you find that 
both father and mother have to work all day to support their 
families. Often the children are cared for by an old woman, in 
some instances a grandmother; more often a hired housekeeper. 
Some times it is an older girl, or in families where the girls 
are scarce, a boy. Just at the age when they need a firm hand 
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to guide and control them they have it not. They can do prac- 
tically what they please as far as a restraining hand of father or 
mother are concerned. At night the parents are not in a physical 
condition to play quiet games with their children, or to have them 
play noisy games among themselves—and again it is the street 
for recreation and character-making. In many cases the father 
goes to the saloon and does not come home until the children 
are in bed. These are the ordinary conditions of life as we find 
them in the poorer sections of our large cities. Many are much 
worse and few are better. 

When you come to analyze your district and divide it up you 
find exceptional conditions. Here is a street that has more low 
dives on it than any other street. There’s another that is noted 
for its bloody fights and you do not care to travel it after dark. 
This street or that block is noted for “rushing the growler,” 
or buying beer by the pail. Here and there you will find colors 
sadly mixed. Women who encourage strange men visitors, and 
soon. The boys see all of these things; they are neither ignorant 
nor blind. It certainly is to the credit of the boys that they are 
not worse than they are, and we can thank providence and our 
public schools for it. 

The school is a new world and the poor boys and the boys 
from the worst of homes adapt themselves to their new environ- 
ment. We may say that the good is to have a chance, an unequal 
chance as the school teachers think, but a mighty power for 
character-making of the street boy. Kindness and sympathy is 
the key to unlock the doors of the poor boys’ heart. This influ- 
ence continues for about nine years. The boys from such homes 
as I have described do not often make good scholars. They 
have not much help or encouragement at home. They do not 
come from a parentage that is able to transmit scholarly qualities. 
At fourteen years of age they should be ready to enter high 
school, but are often two, three and four years behind. In other 
words, they have finished their schooling with a mental equip- 
ment possessed by an average child of eleven or twelve years 
of age. The saddest part of it all is that they rarely learn any 
more. Of course there are exceptions, 

Saturdays and holidays some boys will undertake to black 
boots, the money they earn being spent on cheap shows or pos- 
sibly pitching pennies. There are boys who do not like school 
no matter how good the school or teachers may be. They play 
truant. They do not usualiy spend their time on the main streets, 
but on the side streets. You will often find them peddling bills 
or cards for some theatrical performances. Only cheap and 
usually nasty shows employ boys—-and for his work, for running 
away from school, he is given a pass in nigger-heaven to see 
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the show. It is the boy who has money to spend, earned as 
indicated. who often gets into the police court. The vast majority 
of juvenile offenders in our courts are ignorant boys—mentally 
deficient or fatherless boys. The schools are a wonderful de- 
terrent against crime. I think it is true with us and with most 
communities, that more boys are arrested during the long vaca- 
tion of summer than any other period of the year. The Christ- 
mas vacation and the temptations of the great stores also tend 
to promote criminality among boys. 

The attractive pictures on the bill boards help to make 
character on the street. I say a group of boys looking at a 
large bill board. One of them pointing to a picture said: 
“That’s what I would like to see.” It was a picture of a man 
pointing two revolvers at another man’s head. What he wanted 
to see is largely what he wanted to be and to do. The theatres 
have much to do with character-making and the pictures on the 
bill boards have a great effect upon the imaginations of the 
boys of the street. There are many pictures on the boards, 
however, that have nothing to do with shows, that are cor- 
rupting to the minds of the boys by their suggestiveness of inde- 
cency. The business streets of our cities are usually decent 
and not degrading. There is a certain standard of conduct which 
is higher than the average of the individual, but the side streets, 
where profanity and vulgarity is not restrained by public opinion, 
often have a monoply of the indecent advertising, and it is here 
where bare walls are often marked with coarse and indecent 
writing, done by the street boy. 

It is not my purpose to blacken the characters of poor boys, 
but to try and show the effect which the street has upon them. 
The influence of the street is almost wholly bad, and if there 
were no God, no good men or women, no schools at work to 
save them, the boys would go to destruction. I know of nothing 
that would help more to improve the character-making of the 
street than for good Christian men and women to go and live 
on some of the streets which are now considered so very bad. 
The personality of God’s children is needed to create a better 
environment. We must reverse the present tendencies—we must 
take out the bad and put in the good. 











Overtures on Religious Training 


The following significant communications have been prepared 
by the presbytery and synod mentioned for presentation at the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States : 

Overture of the Synod of West Virginia.—Resolved :—That 
we overture the General Assemby to appoint a committee on 
religious education to consider the whole subject in so far as 
it is related to our churches, Sunday schools, mission schools 
and colleges, and particularly in conjunction with other religious 
bodies, or alone, to provide a complete symmetrical course of 
Bible lessons for the various grades of learners in our Sabbath 
schools with correlated courses for young people’s and junior 
societies. 

Some Reasons for the Overture on Graded Sunday-School 
Lessons.—(Presented by the Rev. C. Humble, D.D., District 
Field Superintendent of the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work.) 

1. The children and youth in our Sunday schools are not 
getting therein anything approaching a fair knowledge of the 
Bible. 

2. The non-progressive character of the Uniform Sunday- 
school Lessons prohibits the attainment of such knowledge. 

3. Failure to store the minds of our children and youth with 
the great facts of the Bible, with many beautiful and precious 
passages of the Holy Scriptures and a simple systematic state- 
ment of its doctrines is to contribute to their intellectual and 
spiritual impoverishment, to seriously handicap them for life and 
is little less than criminal. 

4. Our children and youth in this matter are in the hands 
of our church and no obligation of the Church is more imperative 
than this one of properly instructing them in the Word of God, 
an obligation which is as non-transferable as is that of parents 
to feed and guide their offspring. 

5. A Progressive Graded System of Lessons has an at- 
tractive stimulating effect upon scholars that will do much to 
hold those from twelve to twenty in our Sunday schools, while 
a non-progressive system has quite the opposite effect. 

6. The Presbyterian Church has in it men and women unex- 
celled in ability to provide a Graded System of Bible Lessons, 
now largely forceless in this supreme matter for lack of authority 
to thus serve the Church, , 
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7. The time is opportune. The International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee has decided to prepare a Graded System of 
Lessons. 

8. This task requires the labor of the highest type of experts 
in Religious Education such as we cannot expect a majority of 
the International Lesson Committee to be, chosen as they are. 

9g. The International Lesson Committee considers itself the 
servant of the Churches and would gladly welcome the assistance 
of a similar committee of any church. And if our scholars are 
to study an International Graded System of Lessons, our Church 
should have a hand in the making of it. 

10. There are many vital relative matters, such as a simpler 
Catechism that only a committee of our own Church may con- 
sider and formulate. 

Catechism Overture Adopted by the Presbytery of Dayton, 
Ohio.—The Presbytery of Dayton respectfully overtures the Gen- 
eral Assembly to appoint a committee of fifteen, together with 
the Moderator, to consider the formulation of a concise catechism 
in modern phraseology, for the instruction of children and youth, 
covering the system of faith and practice taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, suitable for use in Sunday Schools and for home in- 
struction, intermediate between the Child’s Catechism and the 
Shorter Catechism, and, if the way be clear, to prepare a draft 
of such a catechism and report to the next Assembly. 











The Theological Seminaries and the 
Sunday School 


An important meeting was held in Boston on February a2gth 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn to consider 
the relations of the Theological Seminaries to the Sunday 
Schools. Mr. Hartshorn is the chairman of the International 
Executive Committee, to whose devotion and efficiency is due 
marked progress in Sunday school methods and work. 

The Conference was attended by about seventy-five men, 
coming from seven states and representing the Theological Sem- 
inaries, the religious press and Sunday-school workers. 

The most important findings of this conference were as 
follows: 

This Conference appreciates the fact that in many Theologi- 
cal Seminaries of our country, members of their Faculties are 
active workers in the Sunday-school, either as officers, or more 
generally as teachers, thus impressing their own students with 
their high regard for the Sunday-school. 

This Conference is also encouraged with the increased at- 
tention which in Theological Seminaries, is being paid to fitting 
their students for their future pastoral Sunday-school work: 

And this Conference would suggest, in recognition of the 
importance of the Sunday-school in its relations to the Church, 
that the Seminaries not already fully equipped should enlarge 
their courses in principles and methods of Sunday-school Work, 
either under the direction of the present members of their 
Faculties or by adding a new member to the teaching corps, 
or at least by furnishing an annual Course of lectures, or by 
uniting with other seminaries, not too far remaved, in employ- 
ing one instructor who shall serve them all in rotation, 

This Conference heartily commends, as a Practical Experi- 
ment in the direction last mentioned, the employment of a com- 
petent man to give instruction in Sunday-school principles and 
methods in such seminaries in New England as may request 
his services. 








Department of Sunday Schools 


Sessions in Connection with the Fifth General Convention 


Sessions in Connection With the Fifth General Convention. 

The First Session of the Department of Sunday Schools of 
the Religious Education Association convened in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Washington, D. C., on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 12, 1908, at half past three o’clock; the President, 
George B. Stewart, D.D., President of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, in the chair. 

The programme as printed was carried out, the theme of the 
session being “Graded Curricula in Principle and Practice.” 

The President announced the following committees : 

Committee on Recommendations: Appleton P. Williams, 
Robert Scott, Prof. E. P. St. John, Miss J. L. Baldwin, Rev. 
Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. D. 

Committee on Nominations: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Dr. 
C. R. Blackall, Rev. Wm. H. Boocock, Miss Marianna C. Brown, 
Rev. Charles A. Brand. 

The Second Session of the Department opened at 9:30 A. 
M., Thursday, February 13, in the First Congregational Church; 
Dr. C. R. Blackall of Philadelphia, presiding. 

The leader read Psalm g1, and Mr. F. C. Foster of Phila- 
delphia led in prayer. 

The Annual Survey of Progress in the Sunday School was 
presented by the Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of Winsted, Conn. Mr. 
Elmer referred to the Bible School Exhibit, installed at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building, as embodying the 
ideas maintained in the paper. 

The Rev. George Whitfield Mead, D.D., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
read a paper on “The Sunday School as a Social Force.” 

In place of the Rev. D. J. Springston, Ph. D., of Ottawa, 
Kansas, Dr. Blackall spoke on certain phases of progress as pre- 
sented in the Annual Survey. 

“The Work of the Department of Sunday Schools” was out- 
lined by President Stewart. 

Brief reports on phases of the work of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of this Department were made: On Materials for Exhibit 
and the Annual Survey of Progress: Mr. Elmer (already pre- 
sented) ; on Sunday-school Bibliography, Prof. R. M. Hodge, 
D.D., of Teachers’ College, New York; on a Directory of Sunday 
Schools Individually Graded, the Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. 
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D.; on a Directory of Publishing Houses and Associations Work- 
ing for Sunday-school Betterment and Supply, Dr. Blackall; on 
Statistics of Sunday Schools over the World, the Rev. E. M. 
Fergusson of Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Blackall moved that the matters referred to the Executive 
Committee last year be continued in the hands of the new Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs. Josephine F, Baldwin, of Newark, N. J., reported for the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

1. Many feel that the chief value of such a gathering as this 
of workers from widely scattered parts of the country is in the 
exchange of ideas, and while we appreciate the wealth of mate- 
rial that has been offered in the various papers presented here, 
we are strongly of the opinion that it would be better to sacrifice 
some of this material for the sake of a larger opportunity for 
discussion, and therefore recommend that in future programmes 
one-half of the time be rigidly reserved for an interchange of 
thought from the floor of the house. 

2. In order to facilitate such condensation as may be nec- 
essary and also that the material presented may be of the greatest 
possible help, we further recommend that where the material is 
technical syllabi be printed for distribution wherever possible, and 
also that the presentation of any plans, particularly such as involve 
considerable detail, be strengthened by the distribution of such 
printed matter as may be available for the purpose. 

3. Inasmuch as one great object of our conventions is to 
spread the influence of our work in the local community, we rec- 
ommend that a sub-committee on the Sunday-school Department 
be formed as part of every committee of arrangements, to co- 
operate with the Committee of this Department in making 
preparations for success in creating local interest in the Depart- 
ment sessions; this committee to consist of not less than three 
members and preferably of one representative for each of the 
principal denominations in the city where the Convention is held. 

4. Inasmuch as the proposition has been made to ask from 
those in control of public education the relinquishing of one after- 
noon a week for the religious teaching of the children in their 
own denominational schools, we recommend that the Sunday 
School Department Executive Committee take steps to ascertain 
the general experience and opinion of pastors and Sunday-school 
workers in this country on this point and also concerning re- 
ligious instruction given in the school buildings, and that their 
findings be published in such way as the Committee may deem 
best. 
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The recommendations were taken up seriatim and adopted. 

The Secretary was directed to ascertain the text of the action 
taken at Rochester last year by this Department and secure the 
publication of the same in connection with proceedings of these 
sessions. 

The Committee on Nominations reported through its Chair- 
man, Professor Clyde ;W. Votaw, as follows: President, Dr. 
George B. Stewart, Auburn, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Newark, N. J.; Executive Secre- 
tary (named by the Executive Board), Prof. J. Richard Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., members of the Executive Committee, with 
the officers, the Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. D., Providence, 
R. I.; Prof. E. P. St. John, Hartford, Conn.; the Rev. Franklin 
- D. Elmer, Winsted, Conn.; Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., New 
York City; Dr. C. R. Blackall, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Marianna 
C. Brown, New York City; Dr. Richard M. Hodge, New York 
City. These officers and committeemeii were unanimously 
elected. 

The Executive Board of the R. E. A. was requested to 
arrange for the publication of a Year Book of executive informa- 
tion concerning the several departments of the Association, 
including the minutes of the department sessions. 

Thanks were voted to the pastor and authorities of the First 
Congregationai Church for the special hospitality which this 
Department has enjoyed at their hands. 

The Department then adjourned with prayer and benedic- 
tion by Dr. Stewart. 

E. Morris FERGUSSON, 
Recording Secretary. 











The Washington Convention 


The Fifth General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 11-13, 1908, pos- 
sessed certain characteristics and achieved certain results which 
make it the most notable of all the conventions of this Asso- 
ciation. The meetings were held under circumstances which 
would have wrecked almost any other convention inasmuch as 
practically all the places of meeting for the thirty-three various 
sessions had to be changed in the last few hours before the 
convention assembled. The number of members attending from 
outside the city was remarkable, in fact, the large proportion 
of members attending all the meetings was noticeable. 

The departmental sessions were unusually well sustained. In 
nearly every instance persons attending spoke of the various 
departmental meetings as being the best the Association has 
ever held. 

Another distinguishing feature of the convention was the 
unusually valuable and intensely practical character of all the 
papers presented. Those in the general sessions fitted together 
with remarkable unity of thought while in all cases material 
of the utmost value was presented at the departments, 

A full list of officers elected will be found on the third 
cover page. 

The report of the General Secretary and the report of the 
Executive Board, including the Treasurer’s Report and Budget 
as shown on another page were accepted. (The report of the 
General Secretary was printed in the February issue of RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 

The convention also decided some other matters of interest 
to all members: First, that the volume of Proceedings, uniform 
with those already issued, should be published and sent, without 
further charge, to all members. Second, that the magazine, 
Religious Education, should be issued as before. Third, that the 
Sixth General Convention should be held in Chicago early in 
the month of February, 1909. 

The newly elected Executive Board was organized with the 
following officers: Chairman, Loring Wilbur Messer, Chicago; 
Vice Chairman, Jesse A. Baldwin, Chicago; Recording Secre- 
tary, Wm. P. Merrill, D.D., Chicago; Treasurer, Charles Law- 
rence Hutchinson, Chicago, 

One of the most pleasant features of the convention was 
the reception given by President Roosevelt at the White House. 
The large body of delegates filling the East Room was re- 
ceived promptly at the time appointed and the President then 
addressed them in a speech to which the newspapers have since 
given wide publicity. Besides the value of the convention in 
its effect on public opinion, in the benefits of fellowship and 
the stimulus of its meetings, no little help has come to the 
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Association through the publicity which the newspapers gave 
to this gathering. 

The following were the resolutions adopted by the convention: 

1. That the thanks of the Religious Education Association 
are due and are hereby expressed to the local committee on 
arrangements for the services it has rendered to make our con- 
vention a success; to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for its generous hospitality and the use of its building; to the 
First Congregational Church for the use of its house of worship, 
and to the George Washington University for the use of its 
University Hall, for our own general and departmental sessions. 

2. That with thankfulness to God we record our sense of 
the timeliness of the birth of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, our joy in its usefulness revealed in so many ways, and 
our grateful surprise at the extent and character of the results 
wholly or partly due to its efforts during the five years of its 
history. The present widespread and rapidly growing interest 
of religious and moral and educational agencies in the ideals 
for which this association stands, is one of the most impressive 
and hopeful signs of our times. In some directions this progress 
has been remarkable. 

3. That, with deepened convictions we re-affirm the state- 
ment of our purpose: to inspire the educational forces with the 
religious ideal, to inspire the religious forces with the educational 
ideal and to keep before the public mind the ideal of religious 
education and the sense of its need and value. 

4. In view of the pressing need of leaders who can properly 
instruct Sunday-school teachers and others in the principles and 
methods of religious education we urge the universities to pro- 
vide in their departments of education for specific training with 
reference to such leadership. 

5. In the task of industrial and social reconstruction that 
is now upon our civilization we must rely for competent leader- 
ship upon men and women who are not only trained in the 
analysis of facts but also inspired with ethical idealism. We 
therefore note with satisfaction the growth in our colleges and 
universities of a sentiment of social service which expresses 
itself in activities like those of the settlement and the vacation 
Bible schools. 

6. In the educational work of the local churches the pastor 
holds the key. The movement now going on to enlarge the place 
of religious education in the curricula of the theological schools 
therefore deserves the support of all the denominations. The 
theological schools should not be compelled to pause in this 
work of expansion until they are able to assure the people that a 
theological diploma implies technical acquaintance with both the 
theory and the practice of religious education. 











The Pacific Ceast Division of The Relig- 
ious Edueation Association 


At a conference in San Francisco in July, 1907, which was 
attended by the General Secretary of the Association, plans 
were outlined for the formation of a Pacific Coast Division of 
the Association. Since that time several meetings have been 
held and the organization of this Division was consummated 
at the meetings held in the First Congregational Church of San 


Francisco, Feb. 14, 1908. The following was the resolution — 


of organization: 

“Resolved that we hereby organize a Pacific Coast Division 
of the Religious Education Association. The object of this 
Division shall be to represent upon this coast the three-fold 
purpose of the Religious Education Association, to-wit: “To 
inspire the educational forces of our country with the religious 
ideal; to inspire the religious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal; and to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of Religious Education, and the sense of its need and value.’ 

“This division shall include the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California and such other states as shall hereafter be 
included by the Executive Committee. The following officers 
were elected: President, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Secretary, Rev. 
E. L. Parsons, Treasurer, to be elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee which has not as yet met. The Executive Committee 
consisting of Prof. E. A. Wicher, of San Anselmo, Chairman, 
Rt. Rev. W. F. Nichols, Bishop of California; Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, First Unitarian Church, San Francisco; Prof. A. T. 
Murray, Stanford University; Prof. F. B. Dresslar, University 
of California and ex officio, the officers of the general Associa- 
tion resident on this coast. Four departments were decided upon 
as sufficient to cover our work for the present: Home, Church, 
School and University and Social Service. It was further pro- 
vided that the Executive Committee have power to add to 
their number representatives of Southern California, Oregon and 
Washington and such other places as may be deemed necessary. 
Other temporary arrangements were made as to the power of the 
Executive Committee. Its chairman was empowered to receive 
funds until a treasurer was appointed. The question of a general 
convention was discussed and it was resolved to look forward 
to a convention to be held in San Francisco within a year.” 

The Pacific Coast Division will be an auxiliary branch of 
the Religious Education Association, its active membership con- 
sisting of those persons who are active members of the parent 
Association and who reside in the territory covered by the 
Division, These members will receive all the privileges of mem- 
bership in the parent Association and their relationship to it 
will be in no wise changed. 
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Book Notices 


Books recently added to the Permanent Library and Exhibit 
of the Religious Education Association at the Executive Office 
in Chicago. These books and other material have been pre- 
sented by the publishers and by friends. They are for examina- 
tion, reference and study by any persons interested in moral 
and religious training. All such persons are invited to make 
free use of the Exhibit and Library; the latter now contains 
about 1,000 volumes and the former many thousand pieces. 

PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Spiritual Care of the Child, A. B. R. Lindsay, 20 cents 
(Crowell). 

The Child and the Bible, G. A. Hubbell, 40 cents (Author). 
Syllabus of 25 lessons in religious education. 

Training of the Twig, C. L. Drawbridge, $1.00 (Longmans’, 
Green & Co.). Sixty-four short chapters on the religious edu- 
cation of the child with special reference to teaching. Sug- 
gestive. 

Religious Education. How to Improve it, $1.00 (Longmans’, 
Green & Co.). Fragmentary essays on aspects of the problem 
in England. 

Successful Teaching, $1.00 net (Funk & Wagnalls). Intro- 
duction by T. M. Greenwood. Fifteen essays on practical prob- 
lems in teaching, with special reference to character development, 
by 15 teachers. 

The New Psychic Studies. In their Relation to Christian 
Thought, Franklin Johnson, 75 cents (Funk & Wagnalls). 

The Unconscious Mind, A. T. Schofield, $2.00 (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). A study of the unconscious mind in relation to charac- 
ter, conscience and the higher life. 

Normal Training of the Child, M. A. Hart, 40 cents (Chris- 
tian Pub. Co.) The function of education, its strategic periods 
and their relation to the Bible school. 

Biblical Antiquities, Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., I. M. Casanowicz, 
Ph.D. (Smithsonian Institute). Also other pamphlets on ethnic 
religions and their antiquities. 

Report of Proceedings 4th Annual Meeting Catholic Edu- 
cation Ass’n, published by the Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES (TEXT BOOK). 

Morning Hour of Baptist Missions, A. L. Vail, $1.00 (A. B. 

| 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY (TEXT BOOKS) 


Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus, S. Mathews (Amer. 
Inst. of Sacred Literature). 

Life of Christ, E. D. Burton (Amer. Inst. of Sacred Litera- 
ture). 

Founding of the Christian Church, E. D. Burton (Amer. Inst. 
of Sacred Literature). 

Foreshadowings of the Christ, Wm. R. Harper (Amer. Inst. 
of Sacred Literature). 
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Work of the O. T. Sages, Wm. R. Harper (Amer. Inst. of 
Sacred Literature). 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

History of Carleton College, D. L. Leonard, $1.00 (Revell). 

Individual Training in our Colleges, C. F. Birdseye, $1.75 
(Macmillan). Important study of weak points in American 
higher education with particular reference to possibilities of 
the college fraternities. 

CHURCHES AND PASTORS, 

Methods of Church Work, Stall, $1.50 (Funk & Wagnalls). 

Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus, W. F. Crafts, $1.00 
(Funk & Wagnalls). A collection of sermons to children. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Primary Manual, Marguerite Cook (D. C. Cook). 

The Teacher’s Cabinet, Marguerite Cook, 20 cents (D. C. 
Cook). 

Ethics of Morals and Manners, Mrs. H. E. Starrett and 
Marguerite Cook, 20 cents (D. C. Cook). 

Primary Programs, Marguerite Cook, 20 cents (D. C. Cook). 

Conversion in Relation to the Sunday School, F. Eby and 
W. P. Mononey (Baylor University). Pamphlet, statistical 
studies. 

Bible Studies for Adult Classes, 3 pamphlets: 1. Studies 
in O. T. History; 2. Studies in Life of Christ; 3. Studies 
in Apostolic Age, Philip H. Nordell, 25 cents (Am. Bap. Pub. 
Society). Suitable for Adult Bible Classes in the Sunday school. 

Samuel, Saul and David, W. J. Mutch, 50 cents (Christian 
Nurture, Ripon, Wis.). Text-book suitable for young people’s 
class on I and II Samuel, provides for written work. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL (TEXT BOOKS). 

A Reasonable Way to Study the Bible, I. T. Redfield, 50 
cents (Author), Outlines of study of Acts and Epistles. 

Tarbell’s Geographical Manual, M. Tarbell, 25 cents (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, 1908, M. Tarbell, $1.00 (Bobbs- 
Merrill). International S. S. Lessons. 

Graded Lessons in Sets, for 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907 
(Bible Study Publishing Company). 75 vols. Complete sets 
of all lessons bound in volumes and suitable for Sunday-school 
text-books. 

The Patriarchs, Kings and Prophets of Israel, F. K. Sanders 
(Bible Study Union). 

The Apostolic Leaders, F. K. Sanders (Bible Study Union). 

The Life of Christ, F. K. Sanders (Bible Study Union). 

Junior Bible Lessons, W. J. Mutch, 25 cents (Christian 
Nurture, Ripon, Wis.). 

Christian Teaching, W. J. Mutch, 15 cents (Christian Nur- 
ture, Ripon, Wis.). 
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History of the Bible, W. J. Mutch, 15 cents (Christian Nur- 
ture, Ripon, Wis.). 

Syllabus of Congregationalism, W. J. Mutch, 10 cents (Chris- 
tian Nurture, Ripon, Wis.). 

How to Interest, W. J. Mutch, 15 cents (Christian Nurture, 
Ripon, Wis.). Hand-book for teachers. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Moral Training in the Public Schools, C. E. Rugh, T. P. 
Stevenson, E. D. Starbuck, F. Cramer, G. E. Myers, $1.50 (Ginn 
& Co.) The most valuable essays on this problem. 

Everyday Ethics, E. L. Cabot, $1.25 (Henry Holt & Co.). 
Principles and methods in teaching ethics—modern. 

National Conference on Secondary Education and Its Prob- 
lems Reports (Northwestern University). 

Week Day Religious Instruction, Rufus W. Miller, Ph.D. 
Reprint pamphlet from Reformed Church Review. 

Proceedings of the National Education Association at Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1907. 

Report of Committee of Education, 1906, Department of In- 
terior. 

American College and Private School Directory. 

FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Social Aspects of Religious Institutions, E. L. Earp, 75 cents 
(Eaton & Mains). The social aim in religion and its expression 
through religious agencies and institutions. 

Practical Christian Sociology, W. F. Crafts, $1.50 (Funk 
& Wagnalls). Lectures at Princeton with much additional data. 

RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC. 

God and Music, H. Edwards, $1.25 (Baker & Taylor). The 
religious and theological value of the art and science of music. 

Hymns and Tunes for Schools, H. B. Turner, D.D. (A. S. 
Barnes). 

Hymn Book, Gloria Deo (Funk & Wagnalls). 

THE HOME. 

Boys’ Life of Christ, W. B. Forbush, $1.25 (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). Designed for reading at home by boys. 

True Stories of Heroic Lives, $1.00 (Funk & Wagnalls). 39 
sketches of modern heroism and fidelity. 

The Boy Jesus, C. Myers, D.D., 50 cents (A. B. P. Society). 

BIBLE STUDY. 

True Character of the Bible, L. P. Mercer (Nunc Licit 
Press). 

The Word and Its Inspiration, E. D. Rendell (Nunc Licit 
Press). 

Biblical Encyclopedia, John Eadie (Lippincott). Handy dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 

Key to the Bible (Mutual Publishing Company, Chicago). 
A dictionary of the Bible. 
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Book of Psalms, Cloth 50 cents, Leather 75 cents (Jewish 
Publication Society). A new translation from the Massoretic 
text. 

Interpretation of the Bible, G. H. Gilbert, $1.20 (Macmillan 
Company). A history of principles and schools of interpretation. 

Between the Testament or Interbiblical History, D, Gregg, 
75 cents (Funk & Wagnalls). 

A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, R. Tuck, $1.75 (Funk 
& Wagnalls). 

Studies in the Book of Mark, D. C. Hughes, $1.25 (Funk & 
Wagnalls). 

Bible Questions, J. M. Campbell, $1.00 (Funk & Wagnalls). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Gospel of Love, E. J. Moberly (Nunc Licit Press). 

Science of Correspondences Elucidated, E. Madeley (Nunc 
Licit Press). 

Divine Philosophy, C. J. Ferckin (Nunc Licit Press). 

Twelve Letters to My Son, C. J. Ferckin (Nunc Licit Press). 

The New Church, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

True Catholicism, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

The New Dispensation, B. F, Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

The Future Life, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

Letters to Beecher, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

The Golden City, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

The New Age, B. F. Barrett (Nunc Licit Press). 

Skepticism and Divine Revelation, J. Ellis (Nunc Licit Press). 

Christianity and the Social Order, R. J. Campbell, $1.50 (Mac- 
millan). Christianity and Modern Socialism. 

Christian Agnostocism, E. H. Johnson, $1.00 (Griffith & 
Rowland). Studies in theology. 

Prayers offered in Wellesley College Chapel, Caroline Hazard. 
Pamphlet. 

Echoes from Oak Street, Ruthella Benjamin. 

My Young Man, L. A. Banks (Funk & Wagnalls). Ten 
essays on the life and problems of a young man. 

A Year’s Prayer Meetings, L. A. Banks, 75 cents (Funk 
& Wagnalls). 

Library of Religious Poetry, P. Schaff and A. Gilman (Funk 
& Wagnalls). 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 Vols. (Funk & Wagnalls). 
Donated by Mrs. A. M. Wilcox. 

Chart of Solomon’s Temple. Donated by Mrs. A. M. Wilcox. 

Cast, in relief, of ancient Jerusalem. Donated by Mrs. A. M. 
Wilcox. 

Relief Map of Palestine, Atlas School Supply Co., Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS TEXT-BOOKS. 

Systematic Theology, Vols. I and II, A. H. Strong, $2.50 
each (Am. Bap. Pub, Society). “Strong’s Theology” revised and 
with new material, 





The Council of Religious Education 


The Council held three sessions in connection with the Con- 
vention at Washington. The following officers were elected: 
President, Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ili.; Recording Secretary, President L. L. 
Doggett, Ph.D., International Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass.; Executive Secretary, Professor Clyde W. 
Votaw, Ph.D., The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee: Professor 
Frederick Tracy, Toronto University, Toronto, Ont., Can. Pro- 
fessor Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., Darmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. Professor George E. Dawson, Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy. 

NEW MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, Ph.D. (1914), Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Richard M. Hodge (1914), Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Secretary Henry F. Cope (1914), Religious Education Asso- 
ciation Office, Chicago. 

Prof. Irving F. Wood (1913), Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Lester Bradner (1913), St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Providence, R. I. 

Prof., Chas. E. Rugh (1912), University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Prof. Jesse L. Cuninggim (1911), Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Thomas C. Hall (1911), Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes (1910), Newark, N. J. 

Dr. J. T. McFarland (1910), S. S. Editor M. E. Church, 
New York City. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley (1914), Mt. Holyoke College, So. 
Hadley, Mass. 

Mr. E. M. Robinson (1910), 3 W. 29th St., New York City. 

Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield (1910), State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Pres. William Douglas Mackenzie (1909), Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. George J. Fisher ( 1910), 3 W. 29th St., New York City. 

Mr. L. W. Messer (1914), Secretary Y. M. C. A., 153 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Prof. Charles F. Kent (1912), Yale University, New Haven, 


Conn. 

RE-ELECTED FOR SIX YEARS. 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 
Commissioner E. E. Brown, 
Marianna C. Brown, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall (Died March 25, 1908), 
George W. Mead. 
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Sixth General Convention 


Chicago, Feb. 1909, Topic: ‘Religious Education and 
Social Duty’’—Chairman of Chicago Convention Cemmittee, 
Clyde W. Votaw, Ph. D., Professor at the University of 
Chicago. 


Departments 


The following departments have completed their organiza- 
tion by the election of the principal officers, shown below, and 
their committees co-operating with these officers. Other depart- 
ments are securing their complement of officers. 

I. The Council—President, George Albert Coe, Ph.D., 
Evanston, Ill.; Recording Secretary, L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., 
Springfield, Mass. ; Executive Secretary, Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., 
Chicago. 

II. Universities and Colleges—President, Francis W. Kelsey, 
Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Recording Secretary, Blanche Zehring, 
Ph.D., Aurora, N. Y.; Executive Secretary, Wallace N. Stearns, 
Ph.D., Grand Forks, N. D. 

III. Theological Seminaries—President, Wm. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; Recording Secretary, Charles 
M. Stuart, D.D., Evanston, IIl.; Executive Secretary, Shailer 
Mathews, D.D., Chicago. 

V. Sunday Schools—President, George B. Stewart, D.D., 
LL.D., Auburn, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, E. Morris Fer- 
gusson, M.A., Newark, N. J.; Executive Secretary, J. Richard 
Street, Ph.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

IX. Teacher-Training—President, Frank Knight Sanders, 
Ph.D., Boston, Mass.; Recording Secretary, Lester Bradner, 
Ph.D., Providence, R. I.; Executive Secretary, Mrs. J. Wood- 
bridge Barnes, Newark, N.. J. 

X. Christian Associations—President, L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., 
Springfield, Mass.; Recording Secretary, Henry E. Rosevear, 
Louisville, Ky.; Executive Secretary, George W. Fisher, M.D., 
New York City. 
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Charles Cuthbert Hail 


By the death on March 25, 1908, of Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
President of Union Theological Seminary and Barrows lecturer 
to India, the Religious Education Association loses one of its 
earliest supporters and warmest, wisest friends. Dr, Hall was the 
second president of the Association, in the year 1904. When the 
history of the Association shall be written his contribution to its 
founding and guidance will constitute an important chapter. 


The New Volume 


Few matters are of greater interest to the constituency of the 
R. E. A. than the publication of the volumes containing the 
addresses and proceedings of the general conventions. The next 
volume will be uniform with those preceding; it will be entitled 
“Religious Education and the Life of the Nation” and will go, 
as heretofore, to all members whose dues for’ 1908 are paid, 
without further charge. 

In this volume the papers will be given with greater fulness 
than heretofore, the Journal affording the medium for the publi- 
cation of the excess material which this plan will of necessity 
create. The Journal will also go to all members whose dues are 
paid, so that all may have complete reports of all the papers and 
addresses at the Conventions, as well as much other valuable 
matter which appears in the bi-monthly publication. 


Conferences 


Conferences or special meetings on religious education have 
been held recently at the following points, the General Secretary 
attending all but one of these: Jackson, Mich., Washington, D. 
C., Jersey City, N. J., Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Pittsburg 
and Red Oak, Iowa. 

A state conference on religious education is being arranged 
to take place at Syracuse, N. Y., on April 27 and 28. Other 
gatherings in the interest of religious education will be held shortly 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., Bloomington, IIl., Cambridge, Mass., New 
Haven, Conn., Chicago, IIl., Georgetown, Texas, Greeley, Colo., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Morgantown, W. Va., Lake Geneva, Wis., Ra- 
cine, Wis., Bristol, Tenn., Hinsdale, Ill., and San Francisco, Calif. 
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International Moral Education Congress 


An International Moral Education Congress is being organ- 
ized which is to be held in London, September 23-26, 1908. 

Papers on the following subjects, among others, will be read: 
School and Home, School Organization, Discipline, Methods of 
Training and Teaching, Teachers’ Manuals and Children’s Read- 
ing Books, The Ethical Penetration of the Whole Curriculum, 
The Relation of Aesthetic and Physical Education to Moral Edu- 
cation, Moral and Civic Instruction, The Education of the Morally 
Backward, Ethics in Continuation Schools and in Training Col- 
leges. 

~The General Secretary of the organization is Mr. Gustav 

Spiller, London, England. 


Notes 


Through the generosity of Mr. H. J. Heinz “Principles and 
Ideals for the Sunday School” and “How to Conduct a Sunday 
School” have been translated into Japanese for the Japanese 
Sunday School Committee. 

The World’s Sixth Sunday School Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 2-7, 1910. 

The St. Louis Sunday School Association is conducting a 
series of lectures on the “Principles of Religious Education.” 


The next issue of Reticious Epucation will be devoted to the 
interests of teacher-training and especially to the matter of the 
training of leaders in religious education in the universities and 
colleges. 


Dr. C. Crozat Converse, the well-known musical composer, 
has transferred to the Religious Education Association his rights 
to the tune “New America,” a musical setting entirely different 
from the old tune and one which is becoming very popular. The 
Association will send a sample copy of this tune to any person 
making application. 


Simple Practiea! Help 


Last year delays in the payment of the regular membership 
dues cost the Association about $250 in labor and postage neces- 
sary to remind members of these dues. 

There are about 2000 members whose annual dues of $3.00 
each are payable on Feb. 1 of each year. Have you paid your 
dues for this year, 1908? If you have not, they are now due. 

Is there any more simple or practical way to help the Asso- 
ciation to save time, labor and money than by the prompt remit- 
tance of these dues? 
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